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western part of South America. Much of this material has never before been 
brought together in this systematic form, and some of it is new, having been 
furnished in manuscript by collaborators. 

Although there is but little review of stratigraphic problems, the Index 
shows the wide field that remains for the study of this branch of geology in 
most parts of the continent. There are large areas in Mexico and the far 
Northwest that have received but little attention and doubtless their exploration 
will throw much light on stratigraphy and geologic history. In the western 
United States also there are districts of considerable extent that have not been 
studied closely, and our knowledge concerning them is based on reconnaissance 
surveys which revealed only the broader features of the geology. 

A current problem in stratigraphy which is presented at considerable length 
in the Index is the separation of the Cretaceous and Tertiary. There are several 
formations in the border zone between the two systems which remain to be satis- 
factorily classified. 

Works of such character as this Index are of great value to the investigator 
and especially to the teachers of the science, for they present in condensed 
form the latest and best information. In many cases, however, the investigator 
should not be content with excerpts but should consult the original records to 
obtain more complete data and to be able to give due consideration to the 
conditions under which they were obtained. For this purpose the Index is a 
most useful guide to the literature of the science. N. H. Darton. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The Mountain that was " God," being a little book about the great peak 
which the Indians named " Tacoma," but which is officially called " Rainier." 
By John H. William?. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 143 pp. Map, ills., 
index. John H. Williams, Tacoma, 1911. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 16 cents'postage. 10x7. 

The second and enlarged edition of a book that has already reached a 
very large sale and wide reputation. The book is about Mt. Rainier as it 
is officially known, the overtopping and most magnificent summit of the Cascade 
Range. No other of our western mountains is so famous and popular and this 
is because it is not only the grandest, but also the most accessible of our extinct 
volcanoes. The text is written con amore and gives a fine, popular description 
of the mountain in all its moods and phases. The illustrations, 190 in number, 
are half-tones of superior quality and include eight full page views in colors. 
The author deals, good-naturedly and at some length, with the remarkable 
decision of the U. S. Board on Geographic Names in 1889 when it officially 
designated the Mountain as Mt. Rainer instead of Mt. Tacoma, the beautiful 
and euphonious Indian name for the mountain which had come into common 
use among our people. The name Tacoma, as applied to the mountain, it is 
gratifying to say, is likely to be perpetuated in popular usage. The tourist 
and the general reader will find the book very helpful and enjoyable. 

Mexico. A General Sketch compiled by the Pan American Union. 387 pp. 
Maps, ills., index. Washington, D. C., 1911. 9^x6^- 

The general information in this publication conveys a fair idea of modern 
Mexico. Whatever be the range of the several topics it is safe to assume that 
they have all been culled from original sources. Hence the value of the 
handbook. The broad character of the data presented is indicated by the fact 
that they relate to geography, history, political divisions, natural resources, 
commerce, transportation and public institutions. The bulk of the text has already 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. The criticism that natur- 
ally occurs is that the book is far too sketchy in character. This is stated 
because there is an undoubted need to-day for a comprehensive and at the same 
time authoritative compilation of this kind on Mexico. The Pan American 
Union is in an exceptionally favorable position to secure all the material 
necessary and to present it in adequate fashion. Its aim should therefore have 
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been to offer more than such data as may be obtained by reference to any of 
the handbooks published on Mexico so far. Of the maps included in the work 
it must be said that the ones prepared in the Pan American Union Bureau 
display far better workmanship than the others. Leon Dominian. 

The Guardians of the Columbia: Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams and Mount St 
Helens. By John H. Williams. 143 pp. Map, ills., index. John H. Williams, 
Tacoma, 1912. $1.50. 16 cents postage. 10x7. 

This book will have a prominent place among popular works on our western 
mountain scenery. It has to do with the Columbia River, the three great 
mountain sentinals, Hood, Adams and St. Helens, which overlook it, the forests 
on the lava fields, the Alpine Parks, and the adventures of mountain climbers 
in this region. It is profusely illustrated with the finest of photo-engravings and 
a number of colored views. The author has evidently aimed to tell the exact 
facts about the fascinating Columbia country, its noble river and its splendid 
mountains. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Early Man in South America. By Ales Hrdlicka. In collaboration with 
W. H. Holmes, Bailey Willis, F. E. Wright and C. N. Fenner. xv and 
405 pp. Ills., index. Bull. $2, Bur. of Amer. Ethnol., Smithsonian Inst., 1912. 

Logically we are to hold an open mind upon the question of the discovery 
of early man, of early genera of something approximating the human, in 
the Argentine pampas. This work is the cross-examination, the other side has 
next its opportunity to produce evidence in rebuttal. Yet, Dr. Hrdlicka has 
made a telling case. Moved by the finds of man or anthropoid in Europe, Dr. 
Ameghino began to announce similar finds in the Pampas. He far outpassed 
the anthropologists of Europe in his zeal of discovery; where they were content 
with the erection of new species of Homo, he created new genera, Prothomo 
(an abominable mess of Greek with Latin, which Sergi quite properly rejects 
for Proanthropos), Diprothomo, Triprothomo and even Tetraprothomo. 

Now it is a principle in biology that every new species must be based upon 
a type specimen which must be deposited in some museum where it shall be 
accessible to such students as may be entitled to examine it. This examination 
was the purpose of Hrdlicka's journey to the Argentine, the examination of type 
specimens. To assist in this examination he took with him a competent geologist, 
Bailey Willis, in order that the site of each find might be properly studied. 
Even while retaining the judicial poise we may acknowledge that the North 
American representatives made a most exhaustive study of all the material 
on which the South American scholar has based his conclusions. His rejoinder 
will be awaited with the utmost interest by every anthropologist. 

A heated controversy has already raged, in particular over the fragment 
of skull upon which Ameghino has erected Diprothomo platensis. By reason 
of this, Dr. Hrdlicka took particular pains in dealing with this theme. From an 
independent examination of survivors who were engaged in the construction 
of the dry-dock at Buenos Aires in the course of which this skull fragment was 
found, he was able to make it clear that at no time had there been a distinct 
determination of the situation and surroundings in which the discovery was 
made. Passing to the fragment itself he expresses positively the opinion, now 
generally held by the German anthropologists, that the fragment has been 
described as in a wholly false adjustment to the normal skull. In support of 
his posing of the bone, Ameghino has invented a machine for the purpose of 
cranial measurement which yields exactly the result to which he had already 
committed himself, whereupon his Smithsonian critic, points out the fact that 
the machine was invented for the express purpose of producing just this 
result and none other. Divested of anatomical terminology the crux of the 
whole situation is this. Ameghino has a fragment of skull extending from the 
arch above the eyes backward to about the crown. By letting that fragment 
rest flat on the table before him he visualizes an anthropoid with extremely 



